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Peering  through  Different 

Bombsights 

Military  Historians,  Diplomatic 
Historians,  and  the  Decision  to  Drop 

the  Atomic  Bomb 


FbR  51  YEARS,  questions  surrounding 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  have 
prompted  extensive  inquiry.1  Various 
authors,  working  from  essentially  the 
same  h  i  sto  ri  cal  rec  o  rd ,  co  n  t  i  n  ueto  reach  d  ra- 
matically  different  conclusions.  Those 
dubbed  "revisionists"  reject  the  notion  that 
the  bombings  were  necessary,  while  others 
support  an  "official"  endorsement  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  to  limit  Allied  casualties  and  secure 
Japanese  surrender. 

In  recent  years,  the  revisionists  have 
maintained  an  upper  hand  in  the  debate. 
They  seem  possessed  of  an  inherent  advan¬ 
tage,  in  that  traditionalists  are  wedded  to 
one  conclusion,  while  the  revisionists  can 
offer  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  underly¬ 
ing  reasons  behind  President  Harry  Tru¬ 
man's  decision.  Their  ability  to  claim  dis¬ 
covery  of  the"truth"  behindthebombings, 
be  it  "atomic  diplomacy,"  racism,  scientific 
curiosity,  cost  justification,  or  whatever, 
con  sti  tutesa powerful  ad  van  tagei  n  both  at¬ 
tract  ingpub  I  ishersand  sell  ingcopies.Their 
o  p  po  n  en ts  are  co  m  mo  n  I  y  rel  e  gated  to  vo  i  c- 
ing  their  opinions  in  articles  or  within  the 
context  of  manuscripts  on  earlier  cam¬ 
paigns,  hypothetical  invasions,  or  other 
Pacific-war  themes.  The  relative  success  of 
the  revisionists  can  be  measured  by  surveys 
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which  show  that  many  Americans  now  dis¬ 
agree  with  Truman's  judgement.2 

Although  atomic  questions  have  attracted 
a  wide  range  of  writers,  tradi  tion  al  lythemost 
strident  defenders  of  the  official  posi¬ 
tion-aside  from  the  decision  makers  them- 
selves--have  been  military  historians.  The 
leading  revisionists  (not  necessarily  the  most 
radical  ones),3  on  the  other  hand,  are  experts 
in  diplomacy.  Consider  that  the  special,  "A- 
bomb-centric,"  Spring  1995  edition  of  Diplo¬ 
matic  History  contained  seven  articles,  all  of 
wh  i  ch  were  at  I  east  sym  path  eti  c  to  ward,  if  not 
overtlysupporti  veof,  revi  si  on  istconcl  usi  ons. 
By  the  same  token,  in  itsHiroshima  anniver¬ 
sary  edition,  Military  History  Quarterly  did  not 
publish  a  single  articleof  revisionism.4 

Admittedly,  exceptions  to  such  general¬ 
izations  exist.  In  recent  years,  military  his¬ 
torians  have  examined  possible  nonatomic 
options  and  at  times  seem  to  express  a  pref¬ 
er  en  cefo  r  them.5  Not  al  I  di  plomatistsarere- 
visionists,  either.  Some  diplomatic  histori¬ 
ans  count  themselves  among  the  most 
ardent  defenders  of  Truman's  decision.6 
Other  diplomatists  have  staked  out  a  quasi - 
middle  ground.  They  concede  Truman's 
concerns  over  casualties  and  commitment 
to  Franklin  Roosevelt's  unconditional- 
surrender  precedent,  yet  also  see  postwar 
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political  considerations  at  work.  Truman’s  would  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  pat- 
decision,  stemming  from  a  sum  of  concerns,  terns  in  the  atomic  bomb  debate, 
is  left  in  somewhat  tilted  moral  abeyance,  as  I  hold  a  PhD  in  military  history  and  have 
"probably  unnecessary."7  been  amemberoftheSoci  etyofMilitaryHis- 

That  the  majority  of  diplomatic  historians  tory  (SMH)  for  over  a  decade.  Yet,  I  also 
wouldpreferdiplomaticsolutions,whilespe-  joinedtheSoci  etyofH  i  story  of  Ameri  can  For- 

cialists  in  the  military  more  readily  accept  eign  Relations(SHAFR)  in  1986,  when  I  opted 
military  options,  should  surprise  no  one.  forami  norindiplomatichistory.l  havesince 
More  noteworthy  are  the  inherent  historiog-  attended  more  than  a  dozen  SMH  and  SHAFR 
raphi  cal  differencesbetween  both  groups.  An  conferences  and  in  the  process  have  noticed 

analysis  of  such  differences,  it  would  seem,  several  differences  in  the  perspectives,  ap- 
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proaches,  and  styles  of  the  two  organizations 
and  thei  r  constituents.8 

I'll  admit  some  temptation  to  dismiss  the 
discrepancies  as  reflective  of  the  politics  of 
the  presenters.  Fifteen  years  of  observation 


For  those  who  fought  World  War  II, 
the  bombs  served  to  end  a 
cataclysmic  struggle.  For  their 
descendants,  however,  the  bomb 
brought  forth  fear  of  a  new,  more 
horrifying  cataclysm. 


lead  me  to  conclude  that  military  historians 
are,  on  average,  morecon  servativethan  most 
histo  ri  ans,  most  professors,  and  perhapseven 
most  Americans.  By  the  same  token,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  diplomatic  historians,  their 
leadership  in  particular,  lean  distinctlytothe 
political  left. 

Politics  admittedly  influences  one's  per¬ 
spective  and  in  some  cases  may  be  all  that 
really  matters.  No  doubt  some  "historians" 
en  terthef  ray  I  ook  i  ngfor  "evi  dence"  that  can 
be  made  to  fit  their  preconceived  conclu¬ 
sions.  Yet,  the  radical  divergences  of  the 
atomic  bomb  issue  have  deeper  origins.  Dip- 
I  o  mati  c  h  i  sto  ri  ansan  d th  ei  r  mi  I  i  tary cou  n  ter- 
parts  n  ot  o  n  I  y  ar  ri  veat  d  i  f  f  er  ent  co  n  cl  u  si  o  ns, 
they  don't  even  askthesamequestions.More 
often  than  not,  even  their  introductions 
scream  divergence. 

Those  who  endorse  Truman's  decision  usu¬ 
ally  begin  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  theater,  climaxing  with  the 
whol  esal e  si  aughter  of  I  wo  J  i  ma  and  0  ki  n awa. 
After  they  recount  the  ferocity  of  these  battl  es, 
the  bombs  follow  logically  as  a  reprieve  from 
further  car  nageprom  ised  by  an  am  phi  bi  ousi  n- 
vasion  of  thejapanese  home  islands9 

Dissenters,  convinced  that  Japan  was 
beaten  and  ready  to  surrender,  rarely  bother 
with  descriptions  of  island  fighting.  Instead, 
they  routinely  express  revulsion  at  the  car¬ 
nage  produced  by  the  bombings  themselves, 


at  times  presagi ng  thei r  analysis  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  portraits  of  Japanese  "victims."  They 
instinctively  express  revulsion  at  the  manner 
in  which  atomic  weapons  brought  instant  in¬ 
cineration  to  many  people  and  a  slow,  linger¬ 
ing  demise  to  many  more.  They  further  con¬ 
demn  theattackson  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
for  being  directed  predominantly  against 
noncombatants.  Overall,  they  express  a  fun¬ 
damental  sense  of  indignation  that  use  of 
atomic  bombs,  regardless  of  specific  ration¬ 
ale,  was  an  ethical  atrocity.10 

Moral  attacks  on  the  Hiroshima  decision, 
however,  seem  to  have  I  ess  to  do  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  than  with  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age.  For  many  peo  pi  e,  to  op  posethe bomb  i  ng 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  isto  oppose  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  generally,  and  the  possibility 
of  athird  world  war  especially.  A  recent  work 
I  aments  th  e  "grave  an  d  I  i  ttl  erec  og  n  i  zed  costs 
of  Hiroshima:  nuclear  entrapment,  moral  in¬ 
version,  national  self-betrayal,  enduring  pat¬ 
tern  s  of  secrecy,  deep  cu  I  tu  ral  co n  f u  si  o n ,  an  d 
th  ef  ear  of  f  u  tu  re  I  ess  n  ess. " 11  Th  ech  i  ef  o  p  po  si  - 
tion  to  Hiroshima,  however,  is  the  fear  that 
such  weapons  might  be  used  again:  "As  long 
as  we  continue  to  defend  and  justify  the  Hi¬ 
roshima  model,  we  risk  making  that  kind  of 
decision  again.  .  .  .  Our  choice  today  is  be¬ 
tween  perpetuati  ng  a  mi  ndset  that  al I ows  an¬ 
other  Hiroshima,  or  creating  one  that  pre¬ 
vents  that  outcome  and  embraces  human 
life."12  Added  to  this  is  a  generational  divide: 
for  those  who  fought  World  War  II,  the 
bombs  served  to  end  a  cataclysmic  struggle. 
For  their  descendants,  however,  the  bomb 
brought  forth  fear  of  a  new,  more  horrifying 
cataclysm. 

Military  and  diplomatic  historians  reflect 
these  generational  differences.  World  War  II 
has  had  a  profound  effect  in  shaping  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  military  history  profession  and 
remainsa  very  popular  subject  at  SMH  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  several  special¬ 
ized  conferences.  More  importantly,  it  forms 
a  base  and  standard  to  which  all  ensuing, and 
several  previous,  conflicts  are  commonly 
compared. 

Furthermore,  to  the  people  who  fought 
it— and  most  of  those  who  study  it— World 
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Warll  remains  a  "good  war,"  in  which  the  Al¬ 
lied  powers  defeated  two  of  the  most  ghastly 
regimes  of  the  modern  era,  or  indeed  all  hu¬ 
man  history.  The  destruction  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  and  Imperial  Japan  was  without  ques¬ 
tion  a  considerable  achievement,  and  that 
achievement  gave  the  combatants--and  most 
of  those  who  write  of  them— a  pervading 
moral  rectitude  that  persists. 

In  telling  contrast,  the  most  numerous 
sessions  at  SHAFR  conference,  often  com¬ 
prising  more  than  half  the  program,  have 
dealt  with  the  cold  war.  Many  of  the  most 
popular  of  those  sessions  have  dealt  with 
Vietnam.  Instead  of  a  veritable  crusade  as  a 
base,  diplomatic  historians  start  with  a  war 
of  dubious  morality,  wherein  one  encoun- 
terspoliti  cianswhoroutinelyignoreadvice 
and  data,  to  embark  on  campaigns  devoid 
of  strategic  logic,  all  in  the  name  of  false 
theories  or  saving  face.  The  combatants 
emergewith  littlesenseof  accomplish  ment 
from  a  country  that  just  didn't  matter-and 
a  war  that  never  should  have  been  fought. 
There  should  be  little  surprise  that  diplo¬ 
matic  historians  approach  their  craft  with 
inherent  doubt.13 

Other  cold  war  issuesen  hancethesesuspi- 
cions.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  activity  in 
Cuba,  Iran,  Indonesia,  and  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  ongoing  attempts  to  mask  these  actions, 
has  spawned  an  in  her  ent  distrust  of  Wash  ing 
ton  within  the  SHAFR  ranks.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  diplomatic  historians,  rather 
I  i  ke  j  ou  r  n  al  i  sts  i  n  th  e  wakeof  W  a  ter  gate,  now 
be  I  i  eveth  ei  r  pri  mary  task  to  be  ex  pos  i  n  g  go  v- 
ernmental  lies.  Given  a  standing  assumption 
thatoffi  cial  versionsofeventsarelikelyfab  ri- 
cations,  it  follows  that  diplomatic  historians 
are  naturally  inclined  to  seek  the  "real  rea¬ 
son"  for  dropping  the  atomic  bombs. 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  received  a  student  exam 
which  mistakenly  placed  the  atomic  bombs 
amidst  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  been  so  harsh  in  my  criti¬ 
cism,  for  the  reading  of  certain  revisionist 
scholars  could  certainly  lead  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  that  conclusion.  On  a  conceptual 
plane,  if  not  a  chronological  one,  I  would  ar¬ 
gue,  the  bombs  are  repeatedly  dropped  in 


Vietnam.  By  applying  this  framework  to 
1945,  revisionists  can  conclude  that  argu¬ 
ments  about  limiting  casualties  are  mere 
cover,  and  the  failure  to  employ  alternate 
methods  must  stem  from  ulterior  motives. 

For  sometime,  the  most  fashionable  revi¬ 
sion  istexplanationforTru  man'sdecisionhas 


Most  diplomatic  historians,  rather 
like  journalists  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate^  now  believe  their 
primary  task  to  be  exposing 
governmental  lies. 


been  that  various  officials  desired  to  inti  mi  - 
datejoseph  Stalin,  perhaps  even  preventing 
him  from  securing  territorial  gains  promised 
at  Yalta.  There  is  no  hard  evidenceto  indicate 
that  Truman,  arguably  the  most  blunt  and 
outspoken  man  to  occupy  the  Oval  Office, 
ever  regarded  such  diplomatic  issues  as  para¬ 
mount.  To  the  revisionists,  however,  recur¬ 
rent  examples  of  anti-Soviet  policy,  coupled 
with  assertions  that  Truman  and  others  rou¬ 
tinely  "doctored"  i  n  vasi  on  casu  alty  esti  mates 
in  postwar  justifications  for  the  bombings,14 
al  I owfor i  nferen ti al  accu sati onsthatT ru  man 
wasei  therofdevi  ousmind  himselforputty  in 
the  hands  of  his  advisors. 

Military  historians  do  not  deny  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Truman 's  staff  assessed  the  i  m  pactthe 
bomb  would  haveon  the  USSR.  Such  analysis 
would  seem,  after  all,  to  fit  their  job  descrip¬ 
tions.  But  while  some  people  perhaps  con¬ 
cede  that  diplomatic  concerns  may  have  aug¬ 
mented,  sustained,  or  confirmed  Truman's 
decision,  they  do  not  accept  the  argument 
that  the  bombs  were  dropped  primarily  to 
scare  the  USSR.  Their  willingness  to  accept 
Truman's  justifications  may  reflect  a  greater 
trust  in  national  lead  ersortheirsenseof  over¬ 
all  Allied  rectitude  in  the  war.  It  may  also  re¬ 
flect  greater  acknowledgement  of  Harry  Tru¬ 
man's  own  military  history.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  commanded  troops  in  battle,  in 
W  o  r  I  d  W  ar  I ,  an  d  kn  ew  t  h  e  i  m  po  r  tan  ce  of  sav- 
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President  Harry  Truman.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  commanded  troops  in  battle  in  World  War  I.  He  knew  the  importance 
of  saving  the  lives  of  his  men. 


ing  the  lives  of  his  men.15  Now  in  command 
of  the  en  ti  re  Ameri  can  armed  forces,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  saving  lives  while  ending  the 
war  on  American  terms  would  indeed  be  his 
highest  priority. 

Furthermore,  while  diplomatists  see  the 
bombsasaradi  cal  departure,  mili  taryhisto  ri- 
ans  more  readily  pi  ace  them  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  strategic  precedents.  Military  histori¬ 
ans  acknowledge  that  societies  have  at  ti mes 
imposed  bans  on  weapons  deemed  unfair, 
ungentlemanly,  too  destructive, orotherwise 
inappropriate.16  Yet,  they  also  recognize  that 
the  atomic  bomb  did  not  have  the  symbolic 
weightin  1945  that  it  has  taken  on  infivedec- 
ades  si  nee.  Those  who  j  udge  T ruman's  deci- 
sion  as  intrinsically  evil  are  employing  post¬ 
war  standards. 

Curiously,  another  weapon  did  have  a 
si  mi  I  ar  stigma  in  1945:  poi  son  gas.  Al  though 
American  commanders  at  times  considered 
the  use  of  gas,  for  example,  in  planning  the 


invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  they  jettisoned  such 
projects.17  Had  the  American  leadership  been 
asmorallybankruptassomerevi  sion  ists  por¬ 
tray  it,  one  wonders  why  gas  was  not  used  on 
the  Japanese  at  some  point. 

Military  historians  often  debate  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  "civilian”  as  it  relates  to  modern  war¬ 
fare.  Some  insist  that  all  civilians,  regardless 
of  how  much  they  appear  to  support  their 
govern  ment,shouldbeabsentfromtargeting 
lists.  Oth ersdismissthewholeissueof "com¬ 
batant  versus  non  com  bat  ant"  asbutarel  icof 
preindustrialized  warfare.  Regardless,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  agree  that  such  distinctions  became 
blurred  rather  early  in  World  War  II.  Upon 
the  acceptance  that  the  war-maki  ng  capabi  I  i- 
ti  esof  so  ci  eti  es,  not  merely  ar  mies,  were  val  i  d 
tar  gets,  therestemmed  con  si  d  era  bl  y  I  essaver- 
sion  to  strategies  and  tactics  that  killed  pri¬ 
marily  civilians.  When  coupled  with  the 
modern  state's  reliance  on  reserve  forces-to 
include  in  desperate  times  militia,  home 
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guards,  and  their  ilk— the  border  distinguish¬ 
ing  military  personnel  from  noncombatants 
became  even  more  hazy. 

Although  most  military  historians  arewill- 
i  ng  to  al  I ow  for  categori cal  stands  agai  nst  stra¬ 
tegic  bo  m  b  i  n  g  o  n  gro  u  n  dsof  mo  ral  ity-orrela 
tive  lack  of  military  value,  or  both18— to 
condemn  the  atomic  bombs  alone  without 
alsocriticizingattackson  Dresden,  Ham  burg, 
Coventry,  Rotterdam,  Nanking,  and  so  on, 
can  be  seen  as  selective,  if  not  inappropriate. 
Fromthestandpointofcommandersin  1945, 
the  bomb  was  as  much  a  continuation  of  ex¬ 
isting  policy  as  deviance  from  it.  Those  peo¬ 
ple  likely  saw  no  serious  difference  between 
atomi  ci  n  ci  n  erati  on  and  con  ven  ti  onal  satu  ra¬ 
ti  on  bombing,  such  as  the  fantastic  destruc¬ 
tion  delivered  upon  Tokyo  in  March.  Morally 
speak  ing,  thekeyissuewasthedeci  siontode- 
stroy  cities,  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  had 
been  made  much  earlier. 

Revisionists  have  identified  several  alter¬ 
native  strategies,  suggested  to  Truman  at 
some  point,  which  they  believe  could  have 
averted  both  the  bo  mbs  and  an  i  n  vasion  of  J  a- 


pan.  Naval  commanders  advocated  contin¬ 
ued  blockade,  while  their  Army  Air  Corps 
counterparts  favored  sustained  bombing. 
Neither  was  mutually  exclusive. 

Military  historians  see  foibles  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals.  A  blockade,  for  example,  might 
have  taken  months-or  even  years-to  achieve 
the  desired  results.  Furthermore,  aside  from 
prohibitive  costs,  logistical  challenges,  and 
home-front  impatience,  a  blockade  risked 
starving  to  death  thousands  of  Japanese.  Add¬ 
ing  continued  conventional  bombing  only 
heightens  the  potential  carnage. 

Beyo n d  th i s,  Al  I  i  ed  casu  al  ti  es wo u I  d  h ave 
continually  mounted.  At  least  16  million 
peoplehadal  ready  diedinthePacific  war  by 
the  summer  of  1945.  Given  that  millions 
weresti  1 1  un  dertheyokeofj  apanesei  m  peri- 
alism,  thousands  would  have  continued  to 
die  due  to  starvation,  disease,  and  mistreat¬ 
ment.  Among  them  were  roughly  hundreds 
of  thou  sandsof  Al  I  i  ed  prison  ersi  nj  apa nese 
captivity. 

Policy  makers  in  1945  understood  that, 
compared  to  an  invasion,  bombing  and 


Conventional  or  nuclear?  From  the  standpoint  of  those  in  command  in  1945,  the  bomb  was  as  much  a  continuation  of 
existing  policy  as  deviance  from  it.  Those  in  command  likely  saw  no  serious  difference  between  atomic  incineration  and 
conventional  saturation  bombing,  such  as  the  fantastic  destruction  delivered  upon  Tokyo  in  March. 
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Although  MacArthur’s  postwar  comments  questioning 
the  necessity  of  the  bomb’s  use  are  often  quoted  by 
diplomatic  historians,  a  thoughtful  reader  must  wonder 
about  a  general  who  was  the  strongest  proponent  of  an 
invasion  of  the  home  islands  in  1945,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  casualty  estimates  were  among  the  highest  offered  to 
Truman. 

blockade  promised  lower  immediate  losses 
but  provided  no  quick  guarantee  of  capitula 
tion  and  hence  no  insurance  of  long-term 
casualty  reduction.  The  bomb  risked  few 
American  lives  and  seemed  a  boon  to  surren¬ 
der.  Thus,  it  seemed  the  best  option  to  Tru¬ 
man  and  his  advisors. 

Diplomatic  historians  have  attempted  to 
fortifyth  eir  position  by  uncover  inglistsof  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  expressed  postwar  doubts 
about  thebomb'sneces  si  ty.  Thei  r  I  istsof  "no- 
tables"  include  not  merely  a  spate  of  scien¬ 
tists, theo  I  ogi  ans,politicians,journalists,and 
literati,  whom  military  historians  rather 
promptly  dismiss  as  figures  unlikely  to  fully 
grasp  issues  of  strategy  and  tactics,  but  top- 
level  military  leaders,  such  as  Gen  George 
Marshall,  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Adm 
Ernest  King.19 

These  threenamesmightseem  im  pres  si  ve  at 
first  but  upon  close  scrutiny  seem  unlikely  to 
sway  military  experts  George  Marshall  was  a 
man  of  great  ad  mi  n  i  strati  veabi  I  ity  and  apri  n  ci- 


pal  architect  of  the  overall  victory.  Yet,  was 
Marshall  a  strategist  upon  whose  cost/bene¬ 
fits  analysis  of  a  potential  invasion  of  Japan 
one  should  weigh  the  decision  to  drop  the 
atomic  bomb?  Is  this  not  the  same  George 
Marshall  who  advocated  a  cross-channel  at¬ 
tack  into  France  in  1942— and  again  in  1943? 
Had  Roosevelt  listened  to  Marshall  in  those 
circumstances,  the  American  Army  would 
likely  have  suffered  catastrophic  defeat. 

MacArthur's  postwar  opinions  were  likely 
skewed  by  his  virtual  assumption  of  the  em- 
peror'sauthorityduri  ngj  apaneserecon  struc- 
tion.  Aside  from  sentiments  derived  there¬ 
from,  one  should  not  discount  political 
motives  from  a  man  whose  position  on  the 
bombs  varied  with  time,  and  who  made  his 
opposing  remarks  at  a  point  when  he  was 
considering  a  Republican  run  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Beyond  that,  MacArthur  never  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  as  a  "soldier's  general.” 
On  the  contrary,  military  historians,  Austra¬ 
lian  ones  in  particular,  have  often  character¬ 
ized  MacArthur  as  self-absorbed  and  callous. 
That  he  was  the  strongest  proponent  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  home  islands  in  1945,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  casualty  estimates  were 
among  the  highest  offered  to  Truman,20 
speaks  volumes  about  MacArthur  but  seems 
un  likely  to  sway  those  who  sup  port  the  presi¬ 
dent's  decision. 

In  his  memoir  of  1952,  King  stated  his  be 
lief  that  "had  we  been  willing  to  wait,  theef- 
fectivenaval  block adewould,  inthecourseof 
time,  have  starved  the  Japanese  into  submis- 
sion."21Thus,  King’sviewsarepredi  catedon  a 
highly  debatable  assumption. 

Of  all  the  postwar  services,  the  Air  Force 
likely  sported  the  most  bomb  naysayers.  Sev¬ 
eral  Air  Force  commanders22  echoed  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey,  which,  upon  publication  in  1946, 
boasted  of  i  nevi  tabl  ej  apanese  sur  ren  derdueto 
conventional  bombing  alone.  Although  a  few 
mi  I  itary  histori  ans  fi  nd  the  survey  convi  nci  ng, 
others  dismiss  it,  along  with  King's  similar 
claim,  as  so  much  service  bravado— often  with 
postwar  budgetary  concerns  attached. 

Most  military  historians  remain  unim¬ 
pressed  by  lists  of  bomb  detractors.  Indeed, 
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onesus  pectsthat  they  coul  d  strengthen  thei  r 
own  argu  mentsbycom  pi  I  i  ngequal  ly  I  engthy 
lists  of  those  who  did  not  express  postwar 
doubts,  i  n  cl  ud  i  ngtheen  ti  rel  ead  er  sh  i  p  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  whose  men 
wouldassuredly  have  been  at  theforef  rant  of 
any  invasion  of  Japan. 

More  importantly,  while  postwar  skep¬ 
tics  are  relatively  common,  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  reservations  before  Hiroshima  are 
few  and  far  between.  Despite  considerable 
effort,  no  one  has  yet  discovered  any  docu¬ 
ments  that  demonstrate  a  high-ranking 
military  officer's  contemporary  opposition 
to  the  bomb.23  Very  few  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  voice  any  concerns.24  When  they 
did,  the  rolethey  played  was  either  suppor¬ 
tive  or  ambiguous.  Marshall,  for  example, 
not  only  supported  the  Hiroshima  and  Na¬ 
gasaki  strikes,  hefavoredtheuseof  as  many 
asnineadditional  bombsasprel  udetoinva- 
sion of thehomeislands, shouldthat still  be 
necessary.25 

Another  common  revisionist  argument 
claimsthatifTru  man  had  adopted  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  certain  advi  sorstomodifythe 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  emperor's  retention,  the  war  could 
have  ended  without  invasion  or  atomic  at¬ 
tacks.  The  fact  that  certain  Japanese  civilian 
politicians  favored  peace  in  the  summer  of 
1945,  however,  seems  almost  inconsequen¬ 
tial,  given  a  nation  wherein  the  military  had 
consistently  imposed  its  will  on  civilians 
si  nee  the  invasion  of  Man  churiain  1931.  The 
militarists  opposed  capitulation,  barring  fur¬ 
ther  conditions;  these  included  self¬ 
disarmament,  self-prosecution  of  war  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  the  retention  of  Korea,  Formosa, 
and  other  parts  of  their  empire.  Most  of  the 
militarists  held  to  these  views,  unacceptable 
to  al  I  the  Al  I  i  ed  pow ers,  even  after H  i  rosh i  ma 
and  Nagasaki.26  When  one  considers  that 
threeci  vil  ian  primemi  n  istershad  been  assas- 
si  nated  si  ncethel920sforop  posi ngthemi I  i- 
tary's  prerogatives,  ascribing  to  the  civilian 
govern  mentan  abil  itytosuccessfullyoppose 
the  military  seems  wishful  thinking  at  best. 

Furthermore,  by  1945  the  United  States 
had  little  use  for  diplomacy  vis-a-vis  Japan. 


Given  memories  of  the  fall  of  1941,  America 
was  naturally  and  understandably  suspicious 
of  further  overtures  and  likely  equated  all 
"peace conditions"  with  appeasement.  Given 
these  dy  nam  i  cs,  nei  therthedetai  I  sof  thepro- 
posals  themselves  nor  the  limited  extent  of 
support  for  them  makes  any  real  difference. 

Finally,  one  should  note  that  when  Japan 
d  i  d  of  fer  to  su  r  ren  der,  i  tsgo  v  ern  men  t  d  i  d  so 
condi  ti  on  ally,  pro  videdthattheemperor  be 
retained.  The  United  States  tacitly  accepted 
this  offer  (with  Hirohi  to  subject  to  Mac- Ar¬ 
thur's  directives)  as  relatively  close  to  "un¬ 
conditional  surrender,"  overriding  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  some  Allies,  notably  the 
Australians,  who  wanted  to  hang  Hirohito. 
Japan  could  have  posed  this  offer  before 
August.  That  it  did  not  suggests  that  the 
status  of  theem  peror  was  not  the  sol  estum- 
bling  block  to  peace. 

At  the  heart  of  this  issue  isthe  question  of 
whetherj  a  pan  real  ly  waswi  1 1  i  ngtosur  ren  der. 
With  hindsight,  the  revisionists  see  an  iso¬ 
lated  Japan  pummel  ed  from  all  sides,  devoid 
of  any  real  chance  of  "victory."  By  all  logic, 
Tokyo  was  beaten.  Aircraft  bombed  the 
homeland  daily  while  warships  shelled  the 
coast  at  will.  The  Japanese  faced  chronic 
shortages  in  equipment,  raw  materials,  and 
food.  Most  importantly,  they  had  no  allies 
and  were  fighting  the  entire  world  by  them¬ 
selves.27 

Yet,  military  history  isfull  of  examples  of 
people  who  seemingly  should  have  surren- 
d ered  but  d i  d  not .  W asth ere  n ot,  f o r  ex  am  pi  e, 
a  critical  food  shortage  at  Leningrad?  Did  the 
besieged  surrender  or  fight  on,  with  people 
dying  of  starvation  throughout  the  next  nine 
hundred  days  of  battle?  Eleventh-hour  victo¬ 
ries  have  been  seized  from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 
On  some  occasions,  miracles  do  occur,  as 
with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Givenjapaneseideology and  history,  es¬ 
pecially  their  "undefeated"  record  in  warfare 
and  myth o I  ogyof  mi  racl  evi  cto  ri  es,  surren  der 
was  never  certain,  even  upon  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bombs. 

Had  the  bombs  not  been  used,  there  is 
somelikeli  hood  that  an  invasion  of  thehome 
islands  would  have  occurred.  Both  diplo- 
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mati  c  an  d  m  i  I  i  tary  h  i  sto  ri  an  s  h  avespent  co  n  - 
siderabletime  and  effort  in  seeking  casualty 
estimates  for  the  proposed  invasion.28  Both 


All  analysts  agrees  however,  that 
Japanese  casualties  would  have 
been  extensive  and  in  all  likelihood 
greater  than  those  suffered  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  combined. 


sides  are  selective  in  the  evidence  they  em¬ 
ploy.  The  revisionists  prefer  preliminary 
J  oi  nt  Chiefs  of  Staff  studi  es,  the  postwar  Stra- 
tegic  Bombing  Survey,  or  recommendations 
of  the  invasion-optimistic  Marshall.  Other 
"smoking  guns"  better  feed  the  official  posi¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  large  stockpile  of  minted 
Purple  Heart  Medalsor  Medi  cal  Corpsblood- 
requirement  estimates,  which  anticipated 
casualties  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.29 

It  is  curious  that  many  diplomatists,  who  in 
other  writings  assume  that  documentation  has 
been  destroyed,  "doctored,"  gone  missing,  or 
was  si  m  ply  never  recorded,  arewed  dedto  hard 
evidence  throughout  the  atomic  bomb  debate. 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  thatT ru  man  woul  d 
have  inquired  of  his  advisors  and  commanders 
as  to  the  ramifications  of  invasion  in  informal 
settings?  Doesit  also  not  stand  to  reason  that  he 
may  have  received  equally  informal  answers 
such  as  a  generic  "thousands"  or  "lots"  or  "too 
many"?30 

Military  historians  have  attempted  mod¬ 
ern  assessments  of  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  hypothetical  invasion  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  home  islands.  The  extent  of  Japanese 
preparations,  usually  ignored  by  people  who 
insist  that  Tokyo  was  on  the  verge  of  surren¬ 
der,  serves  as  their  chief  source  of  "proof." 
Traditionally,  such  assessments  have  leaned 
towardthehighendincasualtyesti  mates, ar- 
gui ng  that  the  bombs  prevented  what  would 
have  been  the  largest  operation  of  the  war. 
Such  catastroph  i  cscenar  i  osremai  n  pi  au  si  bl  e, 
given  the  sheer  numbers  of  Japanese  regular 
forces  and  militia,  kamikaze  aircraft  and 


boats,  and  the  possible  employment  of  gas 
and  germ  warfare.31Otherrecentassessments 
are  less  pessimistic,  seeing  Japanese  military 
power  asnearlyexhausted,  dependent  on  un¬ 
tested  forces,  and  vulnerable  to  American 
countermeasures.32 

Proof  as  to  potential  casualties  is  fleeting, 
as  such  would  have  depended  primarily  on 
when,  after  theinitial  landings, Japan  surren¬ 
dered.  All  analysts  agree,  however,  that  Japa¬ 
nese  casualties  would  have  been  extensive33 
and  in  all  likelihood  greater  than  those  suf¬ 
fered  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  combined. 

Disagreements  surrounding  potential 
casualties  underscore  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  critical  difference  of  perspective  be¬ 
tween  diplomatists  and  military  historians. 
Diplomatic  historians  often  ascribe  relative 
value  to  Truman's  decision.  Implicit  in  their 
invasion-casualty  arguments,  though  rarely 
stated  outright,  is  an  effective  equation  of 
J  apa  n  ese  I  i  ves wi  th  Ameri  can  o  n  es.  Fo  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 
a  comparison  of  actual  casualties  at  Hi¬ 
roshima  and  Nagasaki  with  the  lower  projec¬ 
tions  for  an  invasion  comes  the  notion  that 
killing  180,000  J  apa  neseforthesakeof  "only 
30,000"  Americans  is  not  justifiable. 

M  ilitary  histori  ansrespond  that  one  of  the 
primary  duties  of  an  officer,  including  the 
commander  in  chief,  isto  limit  hisor  her  own 
casualties.  For  Harry  Truman  to  order  the  in¬ 
cineration  of  thousands  of  Japanese  for  the 
sake  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  "merely” 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  or  Allied 
lives— is  not  out  of  step  with  priorities,  duty, 
or  ethos.  Support  for  his  decision  thus  re 
mai  ns  steadfast,  even  if  one  accepts  the  mini¬ 
mal  invasion -casualty  estimates  now  pre 
ferred  from  Stanford  to  the  Smithsonian. 

Avoiding  unnecessary  enemy  casualties 
has  long  been  part  of  modern  "just  war  the 
ory,"  but  such  concernscomeintoeffectonly 
after  the  enemy  actually  has  surrendered  or 
has  clearly  been  defeated.  Until  that  time, 
limiting  enemy  casualties  of  necessity  re¬ 
mains  a  minor  concern.  Problemsadmittedly 
arise  in  determining  when  the  enemy  has 
been  beaten.  Given  any  indication  of  Japa¬ 
nese  determination  to  fight,  however,  any 
co  m  petent  co  m  mander  wo  u  I  d  ri  gh  tl  y  take  n  o 
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chances.  Is  it  not  far  better  to  sacrifice  more 
enemy  personnel  than  might  actually  be  re¬ 
quired,  than  in  any  way  to  risk  the  lives  of 
one's  own? 

Afew  radical  revisionists  have  argued  that 
race  hatred  was  the  pri  me  motivation  for  the 
atomic  bombs.34  Such  accusations  seem  to 
overlook  the  anti -German  background  of  the 
Manhattan  Project,35  the  exclusion  of  Kyoto 
from  target  lists,  and  the  benign  occupation 
policy  that  followed  the  war.  Such  charges 
seem  all  the  more  fraught  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  that  many  Asians—particularly  Chinese, 
Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  Vietnamese-were  as 
enthusiastic  about  Japan's  defeat  as  any 
"white"  conquerors. 

Admittedly,  though,  in  1945  there  was 
near-universal  approval,  naked  joy,  and 
perhaps  even  malicious  delight  that  the 
J  apanese  had  gotten  what  they  deserved.  It 
may  be  impossible  for  people  now  to  grasp 
theloath  ingthen  heldforthej apanese.  But 
as  diplomatic  historians  have  increasingly 
voiced  accusations  of  racism,  military  his¬ 
torians  seem  more  understanding  of  these 
emotions,  often  tracing  their  origins  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Bataan  Death  March,  or 
other  examples  of  aggression  and  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  captives. 

More  importantly,  military  historians 
more  readily  acknowledge  that  within  the 
context  of  war,  there  has  usually  existed  an 
inherent  loath  ingfortheenemy.  When,  after 
all,  has  any  nati on  fought  agai nst  a  peopl e  i  t 
liked?  Although  enemies  do  not  have  to  be 
"hated"  per  se,  armies  and  societies  com¬ 
monly  have  tolerated  or  openly  fostered  the 
use  of  pejorative  terms  and  other  methods  of 
dehumanization  as  one  means  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  kill  ing.  Such  feel  ingsof  ten  exist  even 
when  the  enemy  is  "just  like  us."  Civil  wars, 
after  al  I ,  are  commonly  the  most  vici  ous  and 
unrestrai  ned  of  con  fl  i  cts.  Per  haps  it  isti  me  to 
question  whether  racism,  which  admittedly 
flowed  freely  from  both  sides  in  the  Pacific 
war,  was  the  source  of  its  brutality  or  just  a 
readily  available  conduit  for  hostility  that 
would  have  existed  anyway. 

One  hypothetical  question  may  shed  light 
on  the  entire  issue:  would  there  be  so  much 


flak  about  the  atomic  bombs  if  LittleBoyand 
Fat  Man  had  been  finished  earlier  and  landed 
somewhere  in  Germany? 


By  revisionist  standards,  was  not  the 
Battle  of  Berlin  (which  consumed 
several  times  more  lives  than 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  combined) 
unnecessary  and  therefore 
condemnable?  No  respectable 
historian,  regardless  of  subfield,  is 
currently  making  such  an 
argument 


If  we  apply  the  revisionists'  standards  to  the 
European  theater,  their  basis  for  critique  seems 
even  more  powerful  than  it  does  in  the  Pacific. 
By  any  calculation,  Germany  was  a  beaten  na¬ 
tion  by  the  early  spring  of  1945.  The  German 
army  faced  short  ages  i  n  al  I  ar  eas,  wh  i  I  ethe  Luft¬ 
waffe  had  been  so  severely  drained  as  to  be  in- 
ca  pa  bl  eof  mou  nt  i  ngeff  ecti  veop  po  si  ti  on  to  th  e 
waves  of  Allied  bombers  which  rained  destruc¬ 
tion  daily  and  nightly  upon  a  handful  of  par¬ 
tially  intact  cities.  While  Hitler,  much  like  his 
Japanese  counterparts,  alternated  between  fa¬ 
natical  resistance  and  some  form  of  mass  sui¬ 
cide,  persons  of  power  in  Germany  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  were  frantically 
scrambling  for  a  diplomatic  solution— Albert 
Speer  for  example.  The  Allied  high  command 
ignored  Speer  and  the  others.  Few  modern  his¬ 
torians  begrudge  their  decision. 

Instead  of  pursuing  diplomacy,  Russian 
forces  entered  Berlin,  where  they  slaughtered 
hundredsofthou  san  ds  of  G  er  man  troops  an  d 
ci  vi  I  ians,whi  lei  osinghun  dredsof  thou  sands 
oftheirown.  Byrevi  si  on  ist  standards,  wasnot 
the  Battle  of  Berli  n  (which  consumed  several 
times  more  lives  than  Hiroshima  and  Na¬ 
gasaki  combined)  unnecessary  and  therefore 
condemnable? 

N  o  respect  abl  e h  i  sto  ri  an ,  regard  I  essof  su b- 
field,  is  currently  making  such  an  argument. 
Nor  would  such  arguments  seem  likely,  even 
if  an  atomic  bomb  had  added  to  the  Euro  pean 
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carnage.  Instead,  I  would  argue,  historians 
would  unabashedly  ex  cl  ai  mthat  if  thebombs 
had  saved  butonevictimfromtheNazi  death 
camps,  their  use  was  justified.  Given  thefail- 
ures  of  appeasement,  the  knowledge  of  Nazi 
atrocities,  and  a  resol  veto  seethe  last  twisted 
vestiges  of  Prussian  militarism  permanently 
exorcised,  one  hears  remarkably  few  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  finale  of  unconditional- 
surrender  pol  icy  in  Europe. Thisislargely  be 
cause  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  has  fos¬ 
tered  anassociationoftheNaziswith  un  miti¬ 
gated  evil  that  is  shared  by  all  sane  historians 
and  renders  would-be  apologists  impotent. 

Imperial  Japan,  however,  is  not  always 
held  in  thesamelight.  One  can  attribute  this 
to  amul  ti  tudeoffactors,  rangi  ngfromdif  fer- 
ent  victims,  disparate  organizational  struc¬ 
tures,  translation  difficulties,  destruction  of 
rec-ords,  and  postwar  policy.  Whether  Japan 
and  Germanyshould  beeffecti  vely  equated  is 
an  important  question,  however,  which  af¬ 
fects  the  probity  of  unconditional-surrender 
pol  i  cy  and  T ruman's  deci  si  on .  M  i  I  i  tary  hi  sto- 
riansdo  commonly  make  such  an  equation; 
their  diplomatic  counterparts  do  not. 

Although  they  never  are  Nazi  apologists, 
many  di  p  I  o  mati  c  histo  ri  ansseemto  regard  war 
as  one  big  atrocity,  from  which  differentiating 
among  combatants  is  an  exercise  in  biased 
judge  ment.  Af  ew  re  vi  si  on  i  stseven  ex  cusej  apa- 
nese  behavior  (e.g.,  their  treatment  of  prison¬ 
ers)  as  reflective  of  "cultural  differences."36 
Most  importantly,  diplomatic  historians  com¬ 
monly  rgect  citations  of  Japanese  atrocities  in 
sup  port  of  theatomic  bomb  i  ngsasnoth  i  ng  but 
a  "two  wrongs  make  a  right"  argument. 

M  i  I  i  tary  hi  sto  ri  ansseemore  I  ogi  c  i  n  such  a 
contention.  While  revisionist  works  have 
multiplied,  military  historians,  survivors  of 
the  war,  journalists,  and  others  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  portraits  of  Japanese  "victims" 
with  a  plethora  of  books  designed  to  show 
otherwise.  Works  on  Japanese  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,37  their  treatment  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,38  and  their  system  of  military 
prostitution39  certainly  challenge  notions  of 
the  Japanese  as  innocent  dupes  of  American 
racism  and  im  peri  al  ism.  Onemightwel  I  con¬ 
clude  that  logic,  negotiation,  and  moral  sua¬ 


sion  seemed  outmatched  opposite  those  who 
were  known  to  behead  prisoners,  eat  thei  r  I  i  v- 
ers,  and  adjourn  for  a  night  of  rapingthelocal 
slave-prostitutes.  With  the  moral  repugnance 
felt  for  Imperial  Japan  comes  an  acceptance 
that  in  ordertodefeatabrutal  regime, brutal¬ 
ity  itself  is  often  required.  Whether  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ethical  high  ground  or  to  repay  bad 
behavior  with  similarly  harsh  acts  is  a  pro¬ 
found  moral  dilemma.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
f  ai  rl  y  co  m  mo  n  o  ne  i  n  war  fare.  H  arry  Tru  man 
struggled  with  this  personally.  The  day  after 
Nagasaki,  he  lamented,  "I  can't  bring  myself 
to  believe  that,  because  they  are  beasts,  we 
should  ourselves  act  in  the  same  manner." 
Yet,  he  went  on  to  state,  "When  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  beast,  you  have  to  treat  him  as  a 
beast.”40  Viewed  broadly,  this  seems  less  ra¬ 
cism  than  a  rational  acknowledgementofthe 
enemy'sdetermi  nationtoresistandawill  ing- 
nessto  convince  him  otherwise. 

M  i  I  i  tary  h  i  sto  ri  an sdo  n  ot  read  i  I  y  aban  do n 
the  rules  of  war.  But  they  do  seem  morelikely 
to  accept  a  "whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  boys 
home"  stance  when  the  enemy  has  proven 
himself  anathema.  Given  that  Japan  commit¬ 
ted  atrocities  that  are  readily  comparable  to 
thewarcrimesoftheNazis,  most  mi  I  i  tary  his 
to  ri  anscan  sh  arewi  th  Worl  d  War  1 1  vet  er  ansa 
feel  i ngofvindi cation. Thatsenseof rectitude 
is  enhanced  by  a  strong  desire  to  prevent  any 
further  Allied  casualties  and  a  belief  that 
other  opti  ons  were  uni  i  kel  y  to  be  I  ess  bl  oody 
in  the  long  run.  Given  extensive  precedents 
and/or  moral  ambiguity  regarding  the  "civi  I  - 
i  an  ”  com  po  n  ent  i  n  th  eat  tacks,  they  mai  n  tai  n 
support  for  Truman's  decision. 

As  to  which  side  is  "right,"  I  will  concede 
limited  room  for  debate,  though  I  admittedly 
lean  toward  the  one  that  places  the  bombs  in 
the  context  of  the  war  in  which  they  were 
dropped  and  take  exception  to  "generational 
chauvinism"  (i.e.,  judging  past  events  by  con¬ 
temporary  standards).  I  n  varied  analyses  of  the 
failure  in  Vietnam,  military  historians  have 
noted  that  the  application  of  strategic  princi- 
ples derived  from  World  War  1 1,  within  that  in¬ 
appropriate  environment,  either  exacerbated 
or  led  directly  to  catastrophe.41  By  the  same 
token,  should  not  historians  beware  those 
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people  who  seem  to  apply  historiographic  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  1960s to  strategic  decisions  of 
1945? 

A  brief  comparison  can  perhaps  illustrate 
somedangers.  Were  not  the  North  Vietnamese 
totally  outclassed  on  paper?  Were  their  casual¬ 
ties  not  total  I  y  dispro  porti  on  atetothoseof  the 
Americans?  Did  they  not  endure  blockades, 
shortages,  and  more  "conventional"  bomb 
tonnage  than  all  combatants  in  World  War  II 
com  bi  ned?  D  i  d  th  ey  su  r  ren  der,  o  r  ach  i  eveth  ei  r 
objectives?  Such  analysis,  if  taken  far  enough, 
seems  to  prompt  the  question  on  why  nuclear 
weapons  were  not  used  in  Vietnam.  Such  a 
prompt  would  represent  the  exact  opposite  in¬ 
tent  of  revisionist  arguments. 


Notes 
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Denial  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  Robert  James  Maddox, 
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(Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press);  Robert  P.  Newman, 
Truman  and  the  Hiroshima  Cu/t(East  Lansing,  Mich.:  Michigan 
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Smithsonian:  TheBombingof  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  (New  York: 
Marlowe);  and  Stanley  Weintraub,  The  Last  Great  Victory  (New 
York:  Truman  Talley  Books). 

2.  Barton  J.  Bernstein,  "The  Struggle  over  History,"  in 
Nobile,  202-4.  For  decades  after  the  war,  opinion  polls 
demonstrated  support  for  the  decision  to  use  the  atomic  bombs, 
often  by  wide  margins  In  the  1990s,  polls  show  that  a  slight 
majority  of  American  women,  minorities,  and  young  people 
(under  the  age  of  30)  now  disagree. 

3.  Probably,  the  most  radical  is  political-economist  Gar 
Alperovitz,  whose  Atomic  Diplomacy:  Hiroshima  and  Potsdam 
(New  York:  Simon  Si  Schuster,  1965)  argued  that  the  atomic 
bombs  were  meant  to  inti  midate  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  to 
end  the  war  quickly.  The  bottom  line  in  his  subsequent  works  is 
littlechanged  from  hisearlier  publications.  Recently,  "scholar  of 
race"  Ronald  Takaki  has  promoted  another  radical  line.  In 
Hiroshima:  Why  America  Dropped  theAtomicBomb(Bo3cor\:  Little, 
Brown,  1995),  he  makes  race  the  crux  of  his  argument,  while 
further  deriding  Truman  for  excessive  Anglo-Saxon  machismo 
expressed  in  a  "diplomacy  of  masculinity." 

4.  Military Hidtory Quarterly  7,  no.  3 (Spring  1995),  contained 
16  articles.  Most  strongly  supported  the  official  position,  espe¬ 
cially  Williamson  Murray,  "Armageddon  Revisited,"  6-11;  Rod 
Paschall,  "Olympic  Miscalculations,"  62-63;  and  EdwardJ.  Drea, 
"Previews  of  Hell,"  75-81.  The  only  one  to  mildly  question  the 
position  was  Peter  Maslowski,  who  in  "Truman,  the  Bomb,  and 
the  Numbers  Game,"  is  critical  of  postwar  invasion-casualty 
estimates  In  its  nine  years  of  publication, M///tary  History  Quar¬ 
terly  has  published  only  one  overtly  revisionist  piece,  five  years 
before  in  vol.  2,  no.  3.  Charles  Strozier's  "The  Tragedy  of 
Uncondi-  tional  Surrender"  states  that  "there  was  no  need  to 


Both  military  and  diplomatic  historians 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
atomic  bomb  debate.  If  nothing  else,  their 
incessant  analysis  of  Hiroshima  and  Na¬ 
gasaki,  as  well  as  their  graphic  depictions  of 
the  suffering  therein,  has  helped  to  steer 
later  generations  away  from  the  callous  use 
of  atomic  weapons.  Although  many  people 
are  offended  by  those  who  challenge  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  Truman's  decision,  I  prefer  to  see 
something  inherently  humane  in  the  work 
of  those  searching  for  nonatomic  options. 
Thatthetwo  groups  differ  so  widely  in  con¬ 
clusions,  however,  no  doubt  stems  from 
their  markedly  di  ver  gent  per  spec  tivesof,  ap¬ 
proach  to,  and  analysis  of  the  issues.  □ 


invade  Japan  or  drop  the  bomb"  (11).  The  Journal  of  Military 
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issue;  none  are  revisionist. 
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made  in  this  article  with  written  documentation,  I  willingly 
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